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aoa by Smith Pineo 

t Fe te “We are allin favor of broadening women’s rights to the greatest 

‘streng- extent,’’ stated William Garner, an attorney who spoke against 

Aittiarm passage of the Equal Rights Amendment to the U.S. Constitution in 
Darrel a debate held last Tuesday at SAC as part of the Women’s Week 

nded by events. Sey ; . 

Yrelays. ff The debate in Phillips Hall from 11 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. drew about 


siavor.. iE 100 spectators, who, judging by their responses, were equally 
i | divided in their feelings about the amendment. 


it While Garner and his co-opponent of the measure for the discus- 

Saiains sion, Ty-Juan Markham, claimed the proposed 27th Constitutional 

é 610” amendment is unnecessary and dangerous, the proponents 

a eae Susanne Tepper, chair of the ERA, Orange County; and her husband 
“Bole Ronald Tepper, a’ surgeon; said that ERA opponents were employing 

4 “scare tactics” to support their cause. ; 

ae ri The Teppers argued that the ERA is necessary to insure that the 

rights of all people are protected and in particular to ““enhance the 
il role of women in society.”’ 

eae The opposition felt that adequate laws already exist to insure 

| : equal rights. Garner repeatedly stated that no cases in the US. 

arene Supreme Court since 1971 had been ruledin favor of discriminatory 

et. We . 

a with practices. 


Mrs. Tepper rebutted that there had been a case, however, in 
1976 where a girl seeking to attend an all-male high school had 
been denied access. She explained that the high court had not 
rendered a decision on the matter, but ended up with a four-four 
split, with one abstention. Mrs. Tepper went on to Say that the court 
was not making decisions on discrimination cases because “they're 
waiting to see if the ERA will be ratified.” 
7 The ERA was passed by Congress several years ago and has been 
ratified by most states. An extension of the seven-year time limit for 
State approval of the proposed amendment was granted last year. 
Garner felt the extension went against traditional Constitutional 
Amendment procedures. 

Mrs. Tepper argued that the extension was completely in line 
since the ERA is still a contemporary issue and she citeda poll which 
indicated that 70 per cent surveyed favor the ERA. 

But Garner felt that the public is being misled by proponents of the 
ERA. Further, he stated that the wording of the amendment is 
dangerous because if the principles are applied to marriage laws, for 
example, ‘‘you could not prevent a man from marrying another man 
and then adopting a little girl.” 

Mr. Tepper said Garner’s statement was just another way in 
which people were being ‘‘scared”’ into opposing the ERA. Then 
Mrs. Tepper pointed out that it is “up to individual states to issue 
marriage certificates.” 

Still Markham felt this matter was unclear in the wording of the 
ERA. She also stresséd that there were other problems with the 
proposed amendment which concerned her. “ERA will impair the 
validity of any law which extends benefits to women,” stressed 
Markham. Examples were laws which: 

- impose the burden of family support upon the father in cases of 
divorce 

- guarantee privacy of men and women (e.g. public restrooms) 

- punish sex offenders & 

- provide any distinction between men and women on biological 
basis. 

The petite Markham emphasized, ‘‘We have to recognize the 
physiological differences between men and women.” She cited 
Studies which indicate that women have two/thirds of the endu- 
rance that men have and that females can muster only 60 per cent of 
the strength of an average man. (Cont'd. on page 2) 
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Women’s 
Week 
inspires 
awareness 


A heated debate over the Equal Rights 
Amendment took place in Phillips Hall last 
Tuesday. On the far left is Susanne Tepper, 
Chair of the ERA Orange County. Seated 
next to her is her husband Dr. Ronald Tep- 
per. The Teppers argued in favor of the pro- 
posed 27th Constitutional amendment. 

Opposing the amendment were Ty-juan 
Markham (second from right), and William 
Garner (far right), an attorney. 

(photo by Richard Mona) 
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SAC cracks down on 
Student loan defaults 


by Debbie Dumon 


A recent report from the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare showed 70,000 
ex-students owing $65 million in defaulted stu- 
dent loans--just in Southern California alone. Last 
year a nation-wide crackdown was initiated and 
SAC has lowered it’s delinquency rate 
considerably. 

“Almost every school has a high default percen- 
tage,’’ explained Ara Boranian, assistant 
dean/student support services. “‘This cuts down 
on our lending power and student ability to bor- 
row.” 

Boranian added, ‘‘It is much more difficult with 
community college students because they are 
more mobile, always moving and going to different 
schools. They are harder to keep track of.”’ 

Students are required to begin paying back the 
loans nine months after termination of schooling. 
Overdue payments at SAC reached a peak of 67 
per cent in 1976. Boranian attributed this to ‘‘stu- 
dents a few years ago couldn't get jobs after gra- 
duation because the employment level was 
lower.” 

However, many provisions can still be made if 
students would just let the administrators know. 
“We work on hardship cases,’ said Boranian. 
“Special repayment schedules as low as $5 or $10 
a month can be instituted until they get on their 
feet.”’ 

SAC basically handles four types of student 
loans. The SAC Student Revolving Loan provides 
emergency loans up to $50 for periods up to.30 
days. Sears-Roebuck Foundation Revolving Loan 
Fund also provides emergency loans. The maxi- 
mum amount is $100 payable in 90 days and 
students must be enrolled in an occupational edu- 
cation program. 

The National Direct Student Loan allows a stu- 
dent to borrow up to $2,500 for the first two years 
with an additional $2,500 when pursuing a 
bachelors degree. This loan bears a three per cent 
annual interest rate. Repayment of principal may 
be extended over a 10-year period, but must be 
initiated no later than nine months after comple- 
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tion of study or termination of attendance. 

The Federally Insured Student Loan enables the 
Student to borrow directly from a banking institu- 
tion. The educational loan maximum is $2,500 a 
year and interest no higher than seven per cent. 
The Federal Government will then insure it up to 
$10,000 for graduate study. Payment terms are 
the same as the National Direct except they must 
pay a least $360 a year. 

According to the Student Financial Aid Report 
for the 1977-1978 fiscal year, SAC loans totalled 
$24,892 with 118 recipients. 

Of these “we have very few guaranteed (Feder- 
ally Insured) student loans,”’ says Boranian. 
“Banks don't like to lend to community college 
Students because they have other sources. They 
prefer to wait until they reach the upper division.” 

As far as the collection process Boranian States, 
“The Federal Government requires a checks-and- 
balance system. Therefore, the Financial Aid 
office is responsible only for establishing there is 
student need and recommending the amount 
awarded. Then the accounting office disperses 
and collects the funds.’’ 

“Undei the direction of Mrs. Jean L. Garrett 
they have succeeded in lowering the default rate 
to 44.7 per cent, which is still high, but it is so 
much more difficult with the transient community 
college student,’’ he said. 

Unofficial figures for January, 1979 show out- 
Standing loan amounts at $311,353. and delin- 
quency raté down to 35.89 per cent. 

Redencion Velasquez , accountant/auditor 
admits, “No new monies have been given by the 
Federal Government because of the high delin- 
quencies, but at least there are more students 
who do pay than don't.”’ 

Boranian feels, ‘Students for the most part, 
given the opportunity, will pay it back. But for the 
past three or four years we have been avoiding 
loans due to other resources, especially 
self-assistance through jobs. If scholarships or 
grants are negated and it is necessary for a loan, 
then we consider it an investment in society--not 
welfare.” 
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NEWS--2 


News 


Opera singer coming 


Carol Vaness, an opera singer from the New 
York City Opera Company, and a soloist for the 
SAC Orchestra, will give what she calls ‘’an infor- 
mance,’’ Monday at noon in Phillips Hall. 

“She will talk about the opera scene as well as 
singing arias,” stated SAC Orchestra Director 
Franklin Wilson. Vaness, who is a native Califor- 
nian from Pomona, studied under Wilson and she 
is a personal friend of the SAC director. 

All are invited to attend. 


Women’s racquetball 


SAC’s Women’s Novice Doubles Racquetball 
Tournament will begin today at noon. It is open to 
all women who have had two semesters or less of 
experience. 

One week from today, the Men’‘s Novice Dou- 
bles Tournament will be staged. The qualifications 
and starting time are the same. 

There is no entry fee and T-shirts will be 
awarded to all winners. Entries must be as teams 
and can be done through physical education 
instructor Ernie Tolman in office F-113 (by the 
pool) or any other P.E. educator. 
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briefs 
Speech team in Spring finals 


ASSAC’s events for March offer entertainment 
and also a chance to help society. On the fun side 
is the ASB-sponsored “Touch of Gong” which will 
give the stage to amateur performers and present 
cash prizes for the best acts. The event will take 
place March 23 in the amphitheatre. 

There will be a bloodmobile on campus March 
18 taking donations from all willing to give blood. 
ASSAC President Ken Clay states, “‘the gift of 
blood means the gift of life and we need plenty of 
donors.” 


DISSAC plans party 


DISSAC plans a potluck party Mar 17 at2242 
N. Forest Ave., in Santa Ana. The festivities will 
begin at 2 p.m. and a ramp will be provided for 
wheelchair-bound people. All disabled students 
are welcome, says Lupe Ramos, president. 


ASSAC’s March events 


The SAC forensics team will be traveling to Pas- 
adena City College this weekendto compete inthe 
Crucial Pacific Southwest Collegiate Forensics 
Association Spring Championships. 

The speech team competed at UC Riverside two 
weeks ago. In open Division competition (individ- 
ual events), Frank Castro was among six finalists 
in oratory. In debate, Geb Small moved into the 
semi-finals in Lincoln-Douglas debate and also 
was awarded an individual trophy for speaker 
points. 
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ERA (cont.) 


(Cont'd. from page 1) 


Mr. Tepper responded, “Society puts artificial limits on the physi- 
cal capabilities of women.” Mrs. Tepper interrupted, “You can’t look 
at women as a lump sum. We are all individuals.” Mrs. Tepper 
added, “The ERA would not mean that we would have unisex 
toilets.” 

The red-haired Mrs. Tepper abruptly brought in another issue 
which she felt explained why the ERA should be ratified. “Forty-two 
States have property settlement laws which are blatantly discrimi- 
natory,”’ emphasized Mrs. Tepper. “Only a handful of states includ- 
ing California have community property laws. 

In most cases this means that the breadwinner in the family has 
control of all the property in the event of a divorce. “Of course, the 
man is usually the breadwinner,’”’ stated Mrs. Tepper. She added 
that even in the event the husband ina marriage dies, women have a 


great deal of trouble taking over the property in states with “‘separ- | 


ate property laws.” 

During the final portion of the debate, questions from the 
audience that had been written on cards were screened by members 
of the League of Women’s Voters “‘to avoid repetition.’’ Questions 
were then directed to the debaters by the moderator, Ruth Finley, 
president of the League. 

In responding to the audience's questions, panelists from both 
sides seemed to stray from the issues brought up and discuss 
matters they felt were more pertinent. Garner contended, “Only a 
relatively few women are in favor of the ERA.”’ He added that the late 
anthropologist, Margaret Mead, had opposed the amendment. 

But Mrs. Tepper stated that Garner was wrong, that Mead had in 
fact supported the ERA. She went on to offer a long list of political, 
service and labor groups who are Supportive of the amendment 
because, as she stated, ‘You can tell a lot about an issue by the 
company each side keeps.” 

In her final remarks, Mrs. Tepper listed organizations which 
oppose the ERA. Among them were the Communist Party, the Ku 
Klux Klan and the John Birch Society. This statement brought 
screams from spectators who presumably oppose the ERA who 
yelled, ‘Tell the rest. Tell the truth.” At that point the gavel sounded 
and the debate was over. 
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Jim Ludden, Nora Montano, Doug Ondrey, Doug Pifer, Gary Pifer, James SS = 
Radcliffe, Tom Schenden, John Selindh, Kathy Tully, Myra White, Joyce 
Willes. 


You're special and you deserve the best that nursing has to offer. 
Memorial can offer the challenge your talents demand. Our teach- 
ing environment utilizes the latest in nursing practices to provide i Go 
quality patient care. We have developed a system which identifies g becar 
levels of nursing competency, allowing for individual development i wis 
in teaching, administration and clinical expertise. venti 


Focus on “THE CENTER” for YOUR career satisfaction. Join us 4 apprc 
at our 4 hen 


NURSING CAREER DAY For 


‘@ Asser 
March 10, 1979 J oppo: 
9 AM to 4 PM eee 
Displays and tours of Memorial will highlight each department. } Gor 
Mini seminars will cover our levels of nursing practice, benefits notior 
and innovative practices and procedures. age 


If our Nursing Career Day is inconvenient, please pursue your the c 
future with Memorial by contacting Pat Henry, Personnel Recruiter, y stillb 
(213) 595-2160. Memorial Hospital Medical Center, 2801 Atlantic Wh 
Avenue, Long Beach, CA 92801. We are an equal opportunity ee 
again. 
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Editorial Policy 
The el DON position is formulated entirely by the Editorial Board, and is 
presented only under the editorial masthead. All other opinions expressed 
in columns and commentaries are those of the individual writer, and do 
not necessarily reflect the viewpoints of the el DON. 


Disneyland is on its way toa summer of 
fun and you can be a part of the show. 
We are now accepting applications for 
employment during Easter and Summer 
vacations. Some weekend training is 
involved. 
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AEA HOSPITAI 
MEDICAL CENTER OF LONG BEACH 


Apply in person at the 
Disneyland Personnel Office. 


Disneyland. 


1313 Harbor Bivd., Anaheim, CA 92803 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


© Welt Disney Productions 
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Women’s Week offered many events which served 
to enlighten and inform both women and men about 
society's changing role for females. Programs offered 
during the week were: 

—The World of Work -- which explored today’s 
employment options and opportunities for women. 

—Building Self-Esteem to Initiate Change -- 
emphasized that women should accept who they 
are today and build on that foundation. 

—ERA debate -- which looked at legal concerns of 
women today and what effect the amendment 
would have on women. 

—A lecture -- by Lyn Farley author of Sexual Shake- 
down: Sexual Harrassment on the Job. 

—Women’s Resource Fair -- during which booths 
were set up by representatives of about 25 groups 
offering information and opportunities to share 
resources. 

—Breast Self-Examination -- presented by the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society, it stressed dangers of cancer 
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are great for both women and men if not detected 
early. 

—ASB-sponsored barbeque and contemporary 
music presented by the musical group “Sylvia”. 
During the World of Work panel discussion, 

women in executive positions discussed the 

improving status of working women. They stated 
that, for the most part, opportunities for upward 
mobility for women are increasing and that women 
are gradually becoming genuine competitors with 
men in the business world -- a situation most of the 
women on the panel agreed was long overdue. 
During another program this week, Counselor 

Ruth Shapin stressed five steps toward building selt- 

esteem. Women should: 

1. Recognize social messages. 2. Build up self accep- 

tance. 3. Avoid negative labels and challenging neg- 

ative beliefs. 4. Set goals to elevate self-esteem. 5. 

Take steps to reach goals. She emphasized, ‘“‘Women 


, Should recognize where social messages which they 
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Editoria/ 


Women’s Week 
provides infor- 

mation, discus- 
sions; promotes 
new awareness 


have internalized have come from that are affecting 
their lives, and act to change them.” 

Ann Peralta, who was involved in coordinating the 
week's events stated, ‘Participation has been mod- 
erate during the week.” She attributed this to the 
down trend in college enrollment. ‘‘There was more 
grass roots support and wider spread interest in 
these types of activities when we had the encourag- 
ing and supportive atmosphere of the Women’s 
Opportunity Center.” 

Peralta added, ‘The quality and merit of the issues 
discussed and the expertise of the participants during 
Women's Week was exemplary. However, the lack of 
faculty interest and support, particularly in encou- 
raging students to attend, has been disappointing.” 

elDON applauds the effort put into making these 
events have import and value to all involved. It is 
unfortunate, however, that Women's Week is 
thought of as being only for women, when men could 
benefit from the programs as well. 
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Browns convention 
proposal questionable 


by Doug Ondrey 


Gov. Brown has caused quite a ruckus recently 
because of his advocacy of a Constitutionally- 
mandated balanced Federal budget. 

The way he wants it done: a Constitutional Con- 
vention, a procedure which would involve the 
approval of at least 34 of the states. Twenty-six 
have already approved such a measure. However, 
not everyone favors a halt to deficit spending. 

For example, the Democratic members of the 
Assembly Ways and means committee have 
opposed the measure, So has Kentucky Gov. 
Julian M. Carroll, chairman of the National Gover- 
nors Conference. 

Gov. Carroll states that while he supports the 
notion of a balanced budget, he believes that the 
U.S. Congress is the better forum for debating 
Constitutional amendments. He believes even if 
the convention topics could be limited, it would 
still be “dangerous” and a bad idea. 

What is equally ‘‘dangerous”’ is the notion that 
our illustrious Governor is sincere in his railings 
against government waste. It is indeed true that in 
this instance, he sounds more like a conservative 
“Bircher” than a liberal Democrat. 

However, an analysis of his record reveals 
where our Governor's sentiments really lie. 

Gov. Brown, through his appointees, effectively 
cancelled the much-needed Sun Desert nuclear 
power plant. California not only needs energy, she 
also needs jobs; Sun Desert would have provided 
both. 

Despite the voters’ overwhelming approval of 
Proposition 7, Gov. Brown still opposes capital 
punishment--even for the likes of Charles 
Manson. 

When he was on the Los Angeles college board, 
he even supported the opening of school facilities 
for rallies in support of two infamous 1960's 
radicals--Huey Newton and Eldridge Cleaver. 
(Cleaver, proclaiming himself a “born-again 
5 eae ae ete I = oe Re RE 


Lest we forget -- Gov. Brown 
opposed Proposition 13 


Christian”, now apologizes for many of his past 
activities.) 

And-lest we forget-our Governor opposed Pro- 
Position 13, thereby opposing meaningful tax 


relief for millions of Californians. 

All of these stands may very well add up to one 
thing--"‘Mr. Brown goes to Washington--along 
with all the obligatory campaign speeches and 
rhetoric. 

‘Protector of the underprivileged,” ‘Champion 
of environmental causes,”’ ‘‘Fighter for minority 
rights.’’ All this and much more would be made of 
our Zen-spewing GovernorTalk aboutspreading it 
thick!! The pro-Brown propaganda would put an 
end to any fertilizer shortage!! 

It is essential to remember that Brown's style is 
a chief reason for his political success. His unor- 
thodox lifestyle--for instance, his prayer 
breakfasts featuring meditations on ‘‘peyote, 
snakes, and pregnant ghosts’’--has endeared him 
to many of the ‘‘counter-culture’’ crowd. 

His political rhetoric is occasionally “‘conserva- 
tive.” for instance, his belittkement of sociology 
and Freudian theory that excuses crime: “‘Prisons 
don't rehabilitate too well, but they punish pretty 
good.’ This, combined with the “liberal” actions 
previously described, ‘‘endears” him to a plurality 
of voters. 

This, then, seems to be the Governor's motive-- 
not a genuine concern for the taxpayer, but mere 
political ambition, perhaps even Presidential 
ambition. 

However, for the moment at least, the Governor 
has lost this round. The Assembly voted down the 
balanced-budget measure, doubtless because 
they fear the undue influence of the 
self-sufficient, the affluent and the honest. 

The Governor knows very well that in this age of 
Proposition 13, it is very difficult for any politician 
to ignore the twin (and related) issues of taxation 
and government spending. 

He chooses his words very well to address this 
issue, even if they don't communicate anything 
very specific: ‘Hopefully, | can bring the message 
to the people. who don’t want new taxes. They 
want someone who is able to say ‘no’ as well as 
‘yes’ and at the same time be compassionate and 
open and try to look at the future, not the past.” 

The ambiguity in this statement is typical of 
political ‘‘double-talk.’’ Hopefully, the electorate 
will see through Jerry Brown's sophistries and 
return him to private life where he belongs. 
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Making the perfect 
SAC rectangle 


A few years ago, in a begin- 
ning psychology course | took, 
the professor drew an 
incomplete circle on the black- 
board. It was all there, except for 
a small segment. The 
psychology teacher told the 
class that in most cases people 
would consider his drawing to 
be a whole circle--they would 
complete the circle in their 
minds. 

If one looks at an aerial photo- 
graph of Santa Ana College, he 
will see an almost complete rec- 
tangle. What is lacking is a two- 
block section next to the 
southeast corner of the campus. 
The RSCCD Board of Trustees 
hopes to have the rectangle per- 
fected by this summer. The 
property has been purchased 
and plans to relocate or tear 
down the 55 houses the district 
bought have been put into 
effect. 

Why has SAC gone into the 
house sales industry? To clear 
more area for parking lots. We 
seem to have considerably more 
Cars arriving here with students, 
teachers, administrators and 
classified workers in them than 
we have places for the vehicles 
to be parked. Providing 


additional stalls for autos, the 
board apparently feels, is the 
most effective way to deal with 
the overcrowded parking situa- 
tion here. 

I'm not going to argue with the 
fact that trying to find a parking 


House on hatha Lane 


Smith Pineo 
place is at times next to impossi- 
ble. But | do wonder if the board 
is taking the best action it can 
take to deal with this problem. 

While Congress is pushing 
the idea of carpools (sometimes 
by recommending that 
government. agencies provide 
restricted parking facilities), the 
board seems to be encouraging 
expanded use of the automobile. 

It seems a shame that the dis- 
trict has decided to tear down or 
move two blocks worth of 
houses to provide more space 
for people to drive their 
gas-guzzlers here when what 
really should be done is imple- 
ment an effective car-pooling 
system. 

A few years back a system 
was tried, but car-pooling was 
just a fad then. Now the need is 
urgent--we’re running out of 
fossil fuel, the air is becoming 
unbreathable. 

Implementing an effective 
car-pooling system will probably 
not be very popular with 
students here. But if we don't 
start working on long-range 
solutions now, perhaps 
transporting ourselves to school 
in the future will be like this: we 
strap on oxygen masks (since we 
will be fresh out of breathable 
air) and jumping on our bicycles 
and pedaling to school (since 


- there will be no fuel) where 


there will be plenty of places to 
park the bikes--the board will at 
least take care of that. 
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» more like the English, making 
it easier for the Lao to learn 


: Nn ad OC h ne se G et | we eee ae 
oriented at SAC 


by Joyce Willes 


We take for granted our 
knowledge of operating a 
washing machine and calling 
for: emergency assistance, 
but these are real problems 
for the Indochinese refugees 


about Indochinese refugee 
students at SAC. 


on campus. the language of their adopted 
Finding a job and getting country, pointed out the co- 

off welfare -- these are the SAC recipients include Students here include phy- Many of the people begin ordinator. 

goals of the escapees from Vietnamese, Laotians and sicians, lawyers and businesses, such as “Among the Indochinese 

the Southeast Asian turmoil Cambodians, both well- teachers, among other restaurants. Although they men there is a high rate of 


currently enrolled in the Eng- 


i 
com- 
lish as a Second Language 


educated city people and professionals. They have to Start out on welfare, their unexplained death,” 
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farmers. The Laotians take exams in English, which advanced education and/or mented Laub. Some of the 
(ESL) program at SAC. — include the nomadic most never had an opportun- high motivation enable them possible causes are thought 
A last-minute reprieve mountain Hmong tribe, who ity to learn at home, before to become financially to be loss of home and coun- 1 
saved the SAC program just have no written language, they can practice their independent sooner than try (ancestor worship is an 
15 minutes before the 5 p.m. although they may speak profession. Many work at many other immigrants. important part of the culture 
deadline on Feb. 23, the call three dialects, but may have menial jobs, such as garage The recipients also find in Southeast Asia), depen- E 
came from HEW offices in never even seen a pencil mechanics, until then. factory jobs requiring meticu- dency on the government 

San Francisco, of which the before coming to the U.S. “Teachers have perhaps the lous details, such as because of no job and a lan- 
ESL program is an extension, Because of cultural as well hardest time finding jobs in electronic assembly and guage barrier -- these lead to 


notifying Dr. Paul Roman, 
dean of Contuining Educa- 
tion, that the program would 
be funded through Aug. 31, 
1979. 

Added to nearly $200,000 
from the U.S. Government, 
the money provides for 26 
teachers, translator-aides in 
the classrooms, materials, 
(books, paper and pencils) 


as language differences, the 
Lao and Vietnamese classes 
are kept separate except for 
one class of the total 
program. 


their field and many obtain 
positions as consultants to 
school districts having many 
Indochinese children,’’ Laub\ 
explained. 


stitching, that would be for 
some tedious repetition. 
The Viet language has sev- 
eral tones, similar to the Chi- 
nese; the Lao tonal system is 


a loss of self-respect. School 
is the only hope. 

A problem insome Indochi- 
nese homes is women work- 
ing, especially getting a job 
before their husbands. Some 
of the women have never 
worked outside the home 
before now. 

The influx already of some 


20,000 Indochinese to 
and office help. Orange County (more 
We try to use the books Southeast Asia _ refugees 


over and over and to use the 
grants as carefully as possi- 
ble,” says Fredith (Sunny) 
Laub, coordinator of the 
Indochinese Project. 


than most other states com- 
bined, asserts Laub), can be 
attributed to the mild 
weather, less congestion and 
and 


The. federal 


funds come 


more open 


space, 


perhaps most importantly the 
presence of relatives and 
friends, some of whom may 
have sponsored the new 
immigrants. The U.S. Army : 
and CIA were instrumental in ; = 
helping many to escape, and i \ 
the U.S. Government helped 
most of the new students to 
come to this country. 

Although the Cambodian 
students on campus number 
only five, many.-more —are 
expected in the future. These 
people have concentrated 
largely in Long Beach, but are 
moving gradually to Orange 
County, says Laub. 


from the Indochinese 
Refugee Assistance Program 
and aim to help escapees 
become self-sufficient and 
financially independent. 

Attendance in the program 
is 71 per cent, which is 
higher than average, accord- 
ing to government figures. 

The program is classified 
as “open entry-open exit,” 
meaning that students may 
enter at any time and leave 
when they are ready or have : 
found a job. Since December, 
45 new students have 
entered the program, located 
in Dunlap Hall. Funding is for 
200 students. 

Because of the delay in 
funding, all but three of the 
11 aides were laid off; one 
English-speaking assistant 
volunteered her help until 
she could be re-hired. 


SAIGON-WEST -- Indochinese students 
are often seen congregating outside the lit- 
tle snack bar next to Dunlap Hall -- after 


2 p.m. SAC programs aid these people in 
adjusting to life in America. 


Next week: Interviews with <« 
_the Indochinese ESL 
students themselves. z 


(photo by Jim Stoughton) 
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MILLER, DANNY 


PLASCENCIA, JOSE 


SCHWEPKER, DANIEL 
SCOTT, DEBRA 


TRIGG, THOMAS 
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A thousand Students make Dean S-Honor List } - 
ADAMS, ARTHUR BROWN.SCOTT : 
ADLESICH, SUSAN BROWNE, ALEXANDRA DAILITKA, NANCY FRAZIER, THOMAS HOWARD. ANDREW —LEMAY. PRISCILLA MITCHAEL, DAGMAR pont. patty SELINDH, JOHN TROLINGER, RUGH 
AGISH. HOSSEIN GRUMMEL, KATHRYN DALEY, PEGGY FREDRICKSON, KAREN HOWARD, KATHRYN pains ON, CATHERINE MITCHELL, THERESA — point’ PEGGY SENATOR, FRANK TRUONG, DUNG 
AINLEY. CARYN BRUNELL, DAVID DANGLER, JOSEPH ~— FREHNER, AEME HUELSKAMP, ROBT lesion ce MOLINA, SHARON POUND. MARY SENSAT, RICHARD TUDOR, MICHAEL 
ALDRICH-AMES, MARK BUCHER, RICHARD DAVIS, KEVIN FREITAS, RAYMOND HUFFT, MARGARET nie K. MICHAEL MONGILLO, WANEVIA —_pRESSIMONE, BARBAR SERODIO, JOAN TULLY, MARY 
ALGEO, LORI BUI. TUAN NGOC DAVIS, LLOYD FUCHS, ELIZABETH HUGHES, JIM CES. ee e MOODIE, ROSS PRIOR, SANDRA *  SEXSON, LOUISE TUPAS, MARIA 
ALLEN, DESMOND BUONGIORNE. JO DAVIS. LUCILLE FULLER, JUDITH HUGHES, SUELLEN EV RLAMERGT MOORE, GUYLENE PROCHASKA, KEVIN SHENNUM, JOEL TURNER, SHERRY 
ANAYA, MARTHA BURAGLIA, JANE DE GREE, BARBARA ~—GAILEY, JACK HUGUENIN, MARTY LIBBY JA " MOORE, MARILYN PROCTOR, DENA SHENTON, BRENT VALDEZ, JOHN 
ANAYA. OLGA BURG. G DE LEON, MARCUS GALBRAITH, DEBBIE HUMMEL, EDWARD ay pe MOORE, MARTHA QUINE. EDITH SHERRILL, DANIEL VAN BUSKIRK, WILLIAM 
ANDERSEN, TIMOTHY BURNETT, DEBRA DE MATE. KELLI GALBRAITH, NANCI HUNSINGER, LINDA Ceniman mn MOORE, SHARI RAFFERTY, EILEEN SHINTO, BRUCE VAN KAMPEN, PHILLIP 
ANDERSON, BRUCE — BURNS. KIM DE SANTIS, EILEEN = BALER, JAN BUNTEEY: AICHABL Taka RAN : MORGAN, CYD RALSTON, SHIRLEY SHOONG, HUEY-FONG VELASQUEZ, ADELA 
ANDERSON, WM BURNS, MARY DE TURK, L. JUNE GALINDO, NORMA HURTADO, ANNAMARIE 11M | “ MORGAN, JEFFREY RAMIREZ. JORGE SHOPSHIRE, K VERBURG, ROBERT 
ANGEBRANDT, VIOLA BURTT. CATHY ANN DE VORE, MARYNELLE GALLAGHER. JAMES HUSSEY, SILVERBUD LINN SVAN MORIN, CHRISTINE RAMIREZ. RAQUEL SHUTLER, JAMES VILLAMOR, CECIL 
ANTHONY. DONNA —_—_BUSSIE. LYNNE DECKARD, ELLEN GALLEGOS, CLARA HUTCHINS, PHYLLIS MINERT. JOHN MOSS, MICHELLE RANDALL HAROLD -SICKMAN, STEVE VILLAMOR, MARY ANN 
ANTRAM, DONALD BYRD, ROBIN DEES, ELIZABETH GALLEGOS, ELAINE HYPSE, MALLORY PEZ, LUZ MULLIGAN, TARA RANNA S SIERZCHULA, JAY VILLASENOR, MANUEL 
ARMSTRONG. CHERYL BYRNES, FRED DEITOS, ROSANE GALLEGOS, NICOLAS JACKSON, ROSEMARY LOPEZ. MARTHA MULLINS, MICHELE wiieyetly 
i ING. = LOPEZ, SANDRA REESE, STEVEN SILBAS, JUANITA VO, TAN VIET 
eT ARNOLD, THEORA CAHILL, PHYLLIS DELGADO, ROSA GANNON, ELIZABETH JAMES, MAY LUCIO. RAY MYNATT, GINNY REINHARDT. TANYA SIMMONS, PAUL VOGE, TOBY 
i ARNOLD, WM CAMPBELL, CINDY DENNIS, ROBERT GARCIA, SOCORRO JENNEWEIN. KBISTOPHE: | ivcia HENRY NAKAJIMA, HIROSHI REINKING. ULRIKE SINGER, SALLIE VOLKOFF, JON 
ae ATWOOD, CARYN CAMPOS. CARLOS DERLOSHON, GREG GARDNER, CARRIE JIMENEZ, ELENA LUU: DIEM NGOC NAKAMURA, MASUO REUGEBRINK. SANDRA SKIBA, KARRIE VU, DAT XUAN 
oe AULETTA, JUDY CAPO, ANN DEVOR, JUDITH GERVAIS, JANICE JOHNSON, BARBARA VO ote NAKAMURA, MICHAEL REYES. MARIA SLAYTON, KENNETH VU, LIEM 
| BACKUS, JAN CARLOCK, JACKIE DIAZ, IRMA GILLETT, DENNIS JOHNSON, BARRY MACEY. MICHAEL NAVARRO, RAYMOND reyes, TERRY SMITH, CAROL vu, NGOC 
a BACON. DAVID CARLTON, ANN DIAZ, JO ANN GILLIS, ALEC JOHNSON, CHARLES: OC rias CHARLES NEISHABORI, JAVID RIBLETT, NANCY SMITH, CHRIS WADDLE, LEE 
tf BACON, PAMELA CARR. CINDY DIMOND, STEPHEN GIPSON, WILLETTE JOHNSON, DARLENE ane VoKG NELSON, SARA RICE. CAROLYN SMITH, ELIZABETH WAGERLE, KEITH 
on BAGAW. CAROL CARR. WENDY DIX. ORION GIROUX. RONALD 7 OUNSONSOOREEN. - - earNGAN MARILVK NEWBRE. JOAN RICE, MARTIN SMITH, JOD! LYNNE WAHL, STANLEY 
BAILEY, CAMILLA CARTER, KATHLEEN DO, BANG GLEASON, JOHN JOHNSON, JILL SAGNES. LESLEE NGUYEN, BINH NGOAC RICH. DAVID SMITH, LAURA LYNN —_ WALDRON, RICHARD 
BALSAMO, ALAINE CARTER. MARK DO, TAM THI GLEESON, BRIAN JOHNSON, KATHY MANCHESTER, ROC Eow. NGUYEN, DZUNG TON RICKETTS. CONNIE SMITH, MARY WALKER, DENISE 
BARANEK. ROBERT CASNER, MICHAEL DOAN, KIM LIEN THI = GOMEZ. INES JOHNSON, REBECCA ye aN NGUYEN, KIM VU RICO, DIANE SMITH, STEPHEN WALL, REIKO 
BARBEE, TIMOTHY CASTRO, FRANK DOAN. LY TRONG GOMEZ, JAN JOKKEL, GREG RAABICREIIUAL. SALEBY NGUYEN, LONG DUONG icy, CHIEKO SODERMAN, JOHN WALSH, KAREN 
BARRIE, WENDY CASTRO, ESTELA DOBIESZ. GENEVIEVE GORHAM, KIRSTEN JONES, JEFFREY RARICLEY- KAREN NGUYEN, LUONG THANH RiNARD. MABEL SOMERSET, KAREN WALTON, ERIC 
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FEATURE--5 


Greek music is featured  _—— 
In first ethnic showcase F 


The music and dance of Greece will be featured 
in the first Ethnic Showcase Benefit Concert 
March 18 at 7:30 in Phillips Hall. 

The Hellenic Dancers will star in the show. ‘‘The 
group has been performing in the Southern Cali- 
fornia area for quite some time. They were first 
organized in the early Sixties:as a troupe of Greek- 
Americans who just wanted to perform the music 
and dance of their forefathers homeland,’ said 
Franklin Wilson, SAC music instructor. 

They will perform dances from Crete, 
Karpathos, Cyprus and the south and east provin- 
ces of the Greek mainland. 


Bill Soleropoules will play the bouzouki, a Greek 
musical instrument. ‘‘It looks somewhat like a gui- 
tar,’’ explained Wilson. 

All the costumes worn during the performance 
are authentic examples of native Greek folk dress. 

“All in all | think it should be a very exciting 
evening. It will give the students at SAC a chance 
to see something very unique,’ stated Wilson. 


Prices for the show will be $3.50 for general 
admission or $2.50 if you're a student or senior 
citizen. 

The ethnic shows will run about once per month 
and there should be at least three, perhaps four 
more during this semester. 


The money earned from the shows will be used 
by the SAC Community Orchestra to ofset Prop. 13 
cutbacks so their concerts will once again be pres- 
ented free to the public. 

Earlier Wilson had said that ‘‘to operate the 
orchestra it takes more money than we're able to 
have because of the Jarvis initiative.’’ These 
benefit shows will help ease the orchestra's 
money problems. 

Concertmaster Mike Maureas is busy planning 
the next musical showcase that will feature music 
from Crotia (an area of Yugoslavia that is rich in 


Proceeds from the Ethnic Showcases to benefit 
SAC Community Orchestra. 


unique customs and colorful folklore.) This perfor- 
mance is set for the first weekend in April. 

A Mexican folklorico will be presented April 29 
in Phillips Hall. It will help kick-off the Cinco de 
Mayo celebration at SAC. 

The fourth showcase will feature a Swedish 
dance company and if there is time for another 
show it will present music from the Ukraine. 


IT’S GREEK TO ME--The first Ethnic Showcase benefit perfor- 
mance will feature music and dance of Greece. Funds raised from 
the concert go to SAC’s Community Orchestra. The performers 
pictured are members of the Hellenic Dance Group. 


Feasts and performance 
featured at Poppy’s Star 


BET YOUR BOUZOUKI--The Hellenic Dance group wear authen- 
tic Greek costumes during their shows. Music will be performed 
on a Greek music instrument called a bouzouki. 


Punk rock concert 
Slated for April 6 


by Wm. David Carstens 


The blandness of Friday afternoons will soon be ending as SAC 
presents its first-ever Punk Rock Concert April 6 at 1 p.m., in Phillips 
Hall. 


The show is jointly sponsored by ASB and el DON with the cost of 
admission being $3. Tickets will be available about two weeks 
before the show and if any still remain they can still be purchased 
the day of the concert. 


Orange County’s most popular punk outfit, Middle Class, will 
headline the bill. These former SAC students have played most of 
the top punk clubs in Southern California. They've also performed in 
San Francisco and will be traveling to Texas for some gigs later this 
month. Their current single, ‘Out of Vogue,” is available at Zed’s of 
London Records in Long Beach. 


Second billed is Rhino 39, who currently are one of Long Beach's 
best received groups. They've played at many clubs and at both of 
Long Beach's city colleges. Now on the Dangerhouse label, their 
first single should be out in a-matter of weeks. 


Opening the show will be a band from North Hollywood called the 
Scientists. 


Interviews with all the groups will begin in next week's edition of 
el DON. All details will be printed in the coming week's papers. For 
more information contact me in the el DON room anytime during 
school hours. 


by Debbie Dumon 


Nostalgic movie posters and pictures of oldtime 
actors and actresses dot the walls. A magician 
receives applause from agroupof four while our 
party of 19 took places at the quaint wooden table. 

Our waitress welcomes us as we order the Ribs 
and Chicken Fiesta. Eyes roam as we snack on 
marinated vegetables wondering what the $10 a 
person meal has in store for us. 

Again the waitress appears, but this time with 
guitar in hand as she charms her audience with a 
ballad. 

Suddenly the announcement, ‘‘Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, we have a feast!’’ Four waiters carry the 
abundance of food on an eight-foot plank that’s 
bending in the middle. The King Henry VIII delight 
is masterfully raised over everyone's heads and 
centered in front of us. 

Mouths drop and ‘eyes bulge. Succulent 
Chinese sesame barbeque chicken rests on a bed 
of rice, piles of barbeque ribs are surrounded by 
entire clumps of cauliflower, bunches of broccoli, 
cobs of corn and steaming whole carrots. Apple 
halves, watermelon slices and fresh pineapple 
decorate the mounds of piping food. 

Then instant madness! Everyone digs in. Plates 
fly as everyone participates in helping each other 
get what he wants. 


MUSICAL FEAST--Poppy’s Star Restaurant 


features fine food and singing waiters. The high- 


Such is the atmosphere at Poppy’s Star restau- 
rant in Costa Mesa. Each waiter and waitress 
plays the dual role of performer throughout the 
meal. 

The “Bona Fide Eating Place’ also offers 
“almost A’ La Carte’ dinners for $7.95 with your 
choice of barbeque beef ribs or chicken, marinated 
skirt steak, beef brochette, fresh vegetables, 
stuffed trout, grilled halibut or jumbo shrimp. This 
is served with fresh fruit, corn on the cob and 
“something on the side.’’ Larger and more varied 
versions of the feast are $15 and $20 each. Child- 
ren’s meals, ‘side show” side orders and desserts 
featuring a $2.50 ice cream creation are added 
attractions. 

A full bar centered around a piano is the stage of 
non-stop entertainment. 

The only disappointment is that it has only been 
open three months and hasn't yet reached it’s full 
potential. It's a great idea which needs to be deve- 
loped through a central theme. Each entertainer 
seems to do his own thing which includes any- 
thing from Neil Diamond to Italian opera. A univer- 
sal theme would really put it all together. 

Yet Poppy's Star is still a unique dining expe- 
rience and it is only destined to become better. 
Parties larger than four should make reservations 
if planning weekend visits. 


light is the King Henry VIII feast and Poppy says, 
“Use y our fingers, it’s the only way.’ 


(photo by Scott ‘‘Ace’’ King 
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TAKING IT LIGHT -- Chicano rides low to 
the earth in his ‘65 chevy. He likes to cruise, 


winds.’’ 


‘Not too fast, not too slow, | like to keep 


Chicanos identity battle: 
‘We aresonso 


by Smith Pineo 


He wears a bright red head- 
band which conceals his 
forehead. He walks proudly, 
with his head held high; his legs 
are shrouded inside oversided 


tan khaki pants. He is an 
ex-Marine and a SAC student. 
He is a brown-skinned man who 
drives a ‘65 Chevy which is 
barely six inches off the ground. 
Most of us would simply classify 
this man as a Mexican. But he is 
not. 

“‘We are stereotyped 
by (so-called) representatives of 
our people for whites,”’ states 
Jose Teodoro Garcia, who pref- 
ers to be called just ‘‘Garcia.’’ He 
adds, ‘my street name is ‘el Chi- 
cano.’ ”’ 


Garcia feels that his first 
name is just another way in 
which all people of Spanish and 
Indian heritage are lumped into 
one category. ‘| do not like the 
stereotyped image my first 
name implies to most people,” 
asserts Garcia. 


“Correct identification” is a 
crucial concern for Garcia. This 
Struggle to be categorized prop- 


erly is not only a Source of ten- 


sion between whites and 
Chicanos, Garcia points out, but 
also it has lead to “violence in 
our barrios.” 


“Today the understanding gap 
(concerning the identification of 
Mexicans and Chicanos) is 
large,’ complains Garcia. ‘’Chi- 
Canos are the only race that can 
relate to the ancient Azteca,” he 
explains. ‘Weare the sons of the 
Azteca.” 

On the other hand, the Mexi- 
cans or Hispanics are character- 
ized by the influence of the 
Spanish culture which came 
with Cortes’ conquest of 
Mexico. ‘‘Mexicans do not stress 
the Indian origins of their race,” 
Garcia - states, “they do not 
relate as much to the culture of 
the Azteca imperialists.” 


Because he feels his people 
have been improperly classified 
for so long he is anxious to des- 
cribe the real nature of his race. 
“We've go to get the truth out,’’ 
emphasizes the 23-year-old 
Chicano. 


Chicano people hold strong to 
the ways of the Aztecas, 
contends Garcia. He adds that 
this is reflected by the art of his 
people which best expresses the 
“beauty and color of Indian cul- 
ture.” He smiles and goes on to 
proclaim, ‘Chicanos are great in 
art.“ 

An extension of this artful 
nature is the modifications and 
adornments he -- like many Chi- 
canos -- adds to his automobile. 
By altering the suspension of his 
Chevy, he has transformed it 
into what is known as a “low- 
rider.” 

Perhaps many wonder what 
the meaning of driving a car with 
restricted ground clearance is. 
Garcia offers this explanation, 
“Low-riding is saying, ‘this is mi 
tierra (my land),’ it symbolizes 
Chicanos’ desire to be close to 
the earth.” 

Garcia feels, however, the 
best expression of the true 
nature of his Azteca predeces- 
sors and. Spanish influence is 
seen in his art work. It is Colorful 
and symbolic; often with histori- 
cal overtones. Recurring themes 
in his paintings are pyramid 
designs, mighty protective 
eagles and the cross. The 
Pyramids symbolize the 
imperialist Azteca nation which 
once reigned over Mexico; the 
eagles are guardians of the peo- 
ple of this land; the cross repres- 
ents to Garcia what is perhaps 
the only thing of value brought 
to Tenochitlan Mexico by the 
conquering Spaniards: Christi- 
anity. 

His heritage and his culture 
come from the land we call Mex- 
ico. But Garcia is not a Mexican, 
he is a Chicano. Garcia submits, 
“The least thing people can do is 
address our people correctly, by 
their proper identity.” 


THE TICKET SHACK 


CONCERTS @ SPORTS e@ THEATRE 
NOW SERVING ORANGE COUNTY 


714 645-8990 


WE'VE GOT IT ALL AND MORE 
2400 W. COAST HWY. NEWPORT BEACH 


moving ... I’m barbaric, like the ‘Santana’ 


(photo by Smith Pineo) 
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This, Garcia feels, is the first 
necessary step to bridging the 
understanding gap between 
Chicanos and whites, even 
between Chicanos and 
Hispanics. 


CHICANO STRUGGLE -- Garcia seeks to be 
correctly identified as a Chicano-- not as a 
Mexican. By taking Ken Turknette’s Public 
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Album review 


A changing vogue 
for Generation X 


by Gary Garland 


The title of Generation X’ newest release, Valley of the Dolls, may 
have been drawn from a Jacqueline Suzanne novel, but musically 
this 38-minute long opus shows little of the drive characterizing 
their debut LP. 

Instead, what one hears is a transitional work where co-writers 
Billy Idol and Tony James attempt to move over from the raw power 
pop of songs such as last year’s ‘Ready, Steady, Go’ and “Your 
Generation” to a more commercial, albeit tighter, Springsteen- 
inspired stance, liberally sprinkled with Merseybeat inflections. 

“Running With the Boss Sound,” Valley’s first tune, gets things 
off to a promising start, successfully bringing together elements of 
Bruce’s ‘Thunder Road’’ and Mott the Hoople-ish guitar lines, cul- 
minating in axe-handler Bob Andrews’ screaming solo. 

However, Andrews’ playing is obscured by Mark Laff’s consist- 
ently pointed and powerful drumming, as his work on ‘‘Night of the 
Cadillacs,’’ which would have been a great backing track for the film 
Warriors, reminds of E-Streeter Max Weinberg’s thrilling licks on 
Darkness on the Edge of Town. 

But as good as these two pieces are, Idol just doesn’t have the 
lyrical chops to cast himself in Springsteen's mold. ‘Paradise 
West,” for example, comes off well enough, though it is actually 
nothing more than a second-rate synthesis of ‘Caught in the Flood” 
and “‘Ballad of Mott the Hoople.’ 

“The Prime of Kenny Sylvers,”’ divided into two parts, tries simul- 
taneously paralleling Rod Stewart's ‘’Killing of Georgie’ and the 
Boss’ ‘’Backstreets,’’ but ultimately proves to be a jumbled seven- 
minute bore. 

“Valley of the Dolls’’ doesn’t work either, a half-finished idea 
begging for a Nick Gilder to come along and finish it. “English 
Dream,” a tunefully engaging exercise in working class sentiments, 
displays ideology better expressed in the Who's Quadrophenia. 

Despite these setbacks, there is something to be said for this 
album. “King Rocker,”’ presently.bulleting up the English charts, 
blazes like its subject, Elvis Presley, arguably one of rock's most 
successful hypes, never did. ‘‘Love Like Fire’’ comes within an ant’s 
ass of being a classic, with Idol exhibiting his worship of Gene 
Vincent; “‘Friday’s Angels’ ‘’ strong melody should make Flamin- 
‘Groovies’ leader Cyril Jordan green with envy. 

So while Valley of the Dolls is initially disappointing, it promises 
huge future rewards once the transition is fully executed. 


Speaking class and being involved with 
SAC’s MECHA, he hopes to better com- 
municate the true identity of his people. 

(Photo by Jim Stoughton) 


MIKE COOK 


CHEVRON SERVICE 
1251 W. 17th Street 
Santa Ana, Calif. 92706 


All work guaranteed 100% 
Mechanic on duty 7 a.m. to 
7 p.m. — 5 days a week 


Lube, Oil & Filter Special 
with Coupon 
$9.99 
Coupon good 
April 30, 1979 


Complete 
Automotive Services 
Tuneups, Brakes, 
Electrical, Roadside Service 
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UPCOMING GAMES 


BASEBALL--March 10 at Cerritos, 
noon; March 13 Fullerton, 2:30; 
March 15 at Mt. SAC, 2:30. 
WOMEN’S BASKETBALL -- Today 
Mt. SAC, 7:30; March 14 at 
Cerri-tos, 7:30. 

GOLF--Today at Santa Barbara, 
noon; March 12 at Mt. SAC, noon; 
March 15-16 at Arizona 
Tournament, 7 a.m. 
SOFTBALL--Today Orange Coast, 
3 p.m.; March 14 at Cerritos, 3 


.m. 

MEN'S TENNIS--March 13 at San 
Diego Mesa, 2 p.m.; March 15 
Orange Coast 2 p.m. 

WOMEN’S TENNIS--March 13 
San Diego, 2 p.m., March 15 at 
Orange Coast, 2 p.m. 

MEN’S VOLLEYBALL--Today at 
Long Beach City. 7 p.m. 


Away games designated by ‘‘at.”’ 
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LAST WEEK’S GAMES 


BASEBALL--SAC 11, Mira Costa 
2; SAC 11, Pasadena 2; SAC 1, 
Southwestern 6; SAC 4, Southw- 
estern 3. 


MEN’S BASKETBALL--SAC 70, 
Cerritos 60; SAC 75, Fullerton 87 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL--SAC 
60, LA Harbor 66; SAC 51, LA City 
59 


SOFTBALL--SAC 0, Fullerton 12 


SWIMMING--SAC 42, Mt. SAC 
62 


MEN’S TENNIS--SAC 8, Cerritos 
1 


WOMEN’S TENNIS--SAC 0, 
Fullerton 9; SAC 2, Cerritos 7 


TRACK--SAC 42, Mt. SAC 103 


NEN’S VOLLEYBALi--SAC 0, 
Long Beach City 3 


Dons Open Season 
Against Cerritos 


by Chris Counts 


Tomorrow's conference 
opener against Cerritos will be 
anything but routine for the Don 
baseball team. Santa Ana will 
face this year’s edition of the 
Falcon’s legendary baseball 
program. 

SAC coach Jim Reach praised 
his opponents. ‘Cerritos has 
dominated junior college 
baseball for 20 years. They are 
to baseball what UCLA is to 
basketball. ”’ 

Reach evaluated this year’s 
Falcons. ‘They are a good club, 


ee 


BRINGING IT HOME--Reggie West was safe at home and scored 


The Don's record going into 
tomorrow's game is 9-4. Last 
Saturday SAC played its final 
non-conference games when 
they split a doubleheader with 
Southwestern. The Apaches 
won the opener, 6-1, and the 
Dons held off a late rally to take 
the nightcap 4-3. 

Santa Ana’s starting lineup 
appears set at this point. Dick 
Ownbey, Rich Richie and Jon 
Furman make up the starting 
pitching rotation. Ron Thurston 
and Tom Croal head the bullpen. 
Completing the battery is Ed 
Nagelhout, the starting catcher 
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one of the decisive runs ina 4-3 victory against Southwestern last 


Friday. 


but not as good as some of their- 


past teams. Pitching is their 
strength.” 

Cerritos Coach Wally Kincaid 
has what he calls the ‘Bird’ tra- 
dition. The Falcons have caged 
15 conference championships, 
49 tournaments and five state 
titles. They have won the South 
Coast Conference the last seven 
years. 

According to the Dons coach, 
“Orange Coast has the most tal- 
ented team in the conference. 
I'd pick them to finish first except 
for the pride and tradition Cerri- 
tos has. They are mentally 
tough.” 


Classified Ads 


MEN! WOMEN!** Jobs on 
ships. No experience. High pay! 
See Europe, Hawaii, Australia, 
So. America. Summer Career! 
Send $3.85 for Info to 
SEAWORLD Box 61035, 
Sacto. Calif. 95860. 


NEW WAVE — Music club now 
forming. Parties, concerts, ard 
fun guaranteed. 

Call Leslie 993-4773 


In the infield, power-hitting Ed 

Amelung is stationed at first. 
The Don's hottest hitter of late, 
Tim McConnon, will play second 
base. Reno Graham, who made 
Honorable Mention All- 
Conference last season, is the 
shortstop. A converted 
outfielder, Scott DeLong will be 
the third baseman. 
“We need to play nine innings 
with the proper mental 
approach. Baseball is nine 
INNINGS.”’Reach stressed. 
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SCORE BOARD 


Dons eliminate Cerritos, but 


LATE BULLETIN 

They went out in style. It 
was a night of high 
emotion. In an almost full 
gym, on a warm summer- 
like night, when last 
Wednesday the Dons were 
defeated 87-75 by the 
Fullerton Hornets in SCC 
Wildcard play. 

Norman Admas was the 
high scorer for the Dons 
with 25 points to bring his 
season total to 458. 


by Matt McLaughlin 


If ever there was harmony 
between a team and a coach, it 
was last Saturday night as the 
dominant Dons hummed to a 
70-60 victory over the faltering 
Falcons of Cerritos College in 
the first round of the SCC wild 
card playoffs. 

It was an evening of prolific 
sound and superb basketball for 
both teams. Although the 
Falcons were aided by a poorly 
practiced ‘seven-piece horn 
section with a base drum, SAC’s 
bleachers held the more 
boisterous crowd which 
responded to every happening. 

The opening minutes of the 
game were characterized with 
low scoring, but intense play. 
“Both teams were testing each 
other,’’ explained Rolland Todd, 
head basketball coach. 

In spite of the minimal early 
scoring by both teams, the Dons 
were able to generate an edge. 
“"‘We played very well 
defensively, especially in the 
early moments. That's what 
gave our offense the opportunity 
to score,’ said Todd. 

And score they did as SAC 
steamed to a 33-29 halftime 
lead enroute to a win that proved 
to be more important than the 
two conference losses the Dons 
had suffered earlier to Cerritos. 

Adjustments were the key to 
the Black-and-Red upset. 


Cerritos had a maneuver in 
which all five starters were 
replaced by the second string. 
“It was a tactic that let all of the 
starters rest at the same time,” 
said Todd, who continued, 
“They had done it all year and 
we had an idea of what we 
wanted to do.” 


Evidently they had the right 
idea. Three times in the first half 
the Falcons employed their 
“switch’’ and three times the 
Dons compensated. - 

SAC’s defense against the 
Cerritos ploy was so effective 
that it was not attempted in the 
second half. 

Rebounding is one of the most 
important facets of basketball. 
SAC’'s 32 total rebounds was 
another part of last Saturday's 
game in which the Dons stood 
above the crowd. 


One Don who repeatedly 


IRISH COTTAGE 
IMPORTS 


a taste of Ireland in the village 
Santa Ana 
GRAND OPENING!! 


St. Patrick’s Day 


Waterford Crystal 


@ Belleek China 


Aron Sweaters @ Donagal Hats 
lrish Sausage @ Soda Bread 
Many Other Things 


In South Coast Village 


Fullerton advances in 


soared to retrieve ill-begotten 
shots was Norman Adams, a 
6'7"° freshman forward center. 
Adams was also prolific in his 
scoring efforts, leading the Dons 
with 17 points and increasing 
his season total to 433. 

The low number of rebounds 
was descriptive of the action in 
the game. Often fast-paced with 
both teams causing turnovers it 
was the decision of Todd to slow 
the tempo late in the game. ‘‘We 
had four people with four fouls. 
If we had played for the last five 
minutes we wouldn't have had 


agg 
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lack of time to produce points, 
tried desperately to steal the ball 
with poetic leaps and turns. 

The Falcons efforts were not 
fruitless. They were able to close 
to within two points with 2:20 
left. 

It was then the pace picked up 
again and the margin once more 
widened. 

Appropriately enough the 
final scoring drive was climaxed 
by county scoring leader Edgar 
Wickliffe on a slam-dunk with 
13 seconds left to cap his 14- 
point effort. 


CLEARING THE RING--Last Saturday night Edgar Wickliffe was 


~ one of ‘the powerful Don gears that shifted into overdrive and 


beat Cerritos 70-60. Wickliffe scored the final points of the game 


with a powerful slam-dunk. 


anybody left,’’ said Todd. 

With five minutes left, the 
Dons broke into a four-corner 
offense, and the Falcons took 
advantage. It was almost like a 
choreographed ballet as the 
Dons faked and they counter- 
faked. Cerritos, inspired by the 


Modest about his team’s 
performance last Saturday 
night, Todd humbly admits. ‘‘The 
team's effort was typical of 
colleges at our level. There are 
some awfully good athletes and | 
don't think it was anything 
extraordinary.” 


Fred’s Pinstriping 


Pinstriping Special!! Any car $12 
(while you watch) 


Removable, 


tinted windows for 
Trucks or Homes 


Vinyl Seat Rips Repaired $10 (while 


you watch) 


Body Side Molding (Protective 


Cover) $20.00 


Auto Painting, Custom Wide 
Stripes. 1, 2, or 3 Colors 


for your convenience call after 5 p.m. 


838-7277 
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by James Radcliffe 


“| just hope that we can get to 
the Southern Section tourna- 
ment,’’ states golf Coach Arlin 
Pirtle. Last year’s SCC champ, 
Fullerton, is favored to repeat 
since many of the Hornets are 
returning. 

Santa Ana is putting its hopes 
on Billy Dee, Bill Lively, Scott 
Bodley, Mike Howard, Alan 
Ochiai and Eric Lane to get 
themselves swinging in the 
right direction. Pirtle com- 


mented, “Ochiai is coming 
along like gang-busters.”’ 


SAC’s sextet will oppose the 
league for the first of nine times 
in the 1979 campaign Monday 
on Mt. SAC’s home course. A 
total of 42 golfers (six from each 
team) will be driving, chipping 
and putting at their full capacity 
to keep team scores down. ‘‘We 
will be competitive,” said the 
coach. 

One of the annual highlights 
of SAC’s golf circuit is an invita- 
tional tournament held in Ariz- 
ona. ‘Those teams that show up 
are the best,” said Pirtle. 

Golf teams from all over the 
Southwestern portion of the 
United States gather to swing in 
the hot desert sun. Few weak 
teams participate because they 


victory at Mt. 


for 


get ‘their brains hammered 
out,’ Pirtle quipped. The desert 
Classic is extremely prestigous 
as many reporters mix with the 
spectators. “They watch from 
various vantage points,’’ 
remembers Pirtle. 

Golf is one of the more com- 
petitive sports on SAC’s 
campus. An 83 average is a req- 
uisite to compete for Santa Ana. 
“The golf swing is very 
un-natural ... you might hit the 
ball perfect once in a round,” 
reports Coach Pirtle. Maturity, 
experience and endurance are 
necessary to excel in the sport 
he says. The golfers lug their 35 
pounds of equipment about five 
miles during practices and 
matches alike. 

On match Mondays, the swin- 
gers are clad in a uniform that 
consists of a windbreaker, shirt 
and cap. They make the 
five-hour tour of the course ina 
foursome which lacks any team- 
mates. A_ two-stroke penalty 
results if advice is sought from 
Pirtle or his assistant, Jiggs 
Mangum, who acts as the team 
motivator. 

Pirtle is uncertain as to SAC’s 
destiny. “I will be able to give a 
good answer after a couple of 
rounds. We will be up there.”’ 
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Inexperience. may hurt 
santa Ana Softballers 


by Chris Counts 


“We have our work cut out for 
us. The South Coast Conference 
is the strongest community col- 
lege league in the state, possibly 
the toughest in the nation,” 
remarked Sally Palmer, the 
Donas softball coach. 


Inexperience could plague the 
Donas this season. Jacquie 
Anderson, Kathy Butler and 
Dianne Elliott are the only 
returning members from last 
year’s team. Santa Ana finished 
fifth last season with a 7-21 
mark. 


Anne Coyne will play first for 
Donas this season. Joanna 
Stocker and Clarisa Castaneda 
make up the double play combi- 
nation. Elliott and Darlene Solis 
will alternate between _ third 
base and the mound. Elliott 
made honorable. mention 
All-Conference in ‘78. 


Jacquie Anderson, who also 
made honorable mention 
All-Conference last year, will 
handle the catching chores. 
Butler will team up with new 
comers Marilyn Grover and 
Sherry McEuen to compose the 


outfield. Versatile Debby Lewis, 
one of the team’s leading hitters 
of late, can play both infield and 
outfield. 

A strong Cypress team held 
the Donas’ offense in check as 


“It's too early to tell,” said 
Palmer. ‘‘We haven’t been able 
to play consistently for seven 
innings. 


“Although we lack depth,” 


DOUBLE DUTY--Dianne Elliott tagged out the Hornet runner 
from her third base position, but the Donas went down to a 12-0 
loss. Elliott is recognized as a team leader and is expected to do 


well offensively and defensively. 


Santa Ana lost 7-1 on Monday. 
Stocker sparkled on the field and 
at bat for the Donas. She got the 
only two SAC basehits. Santa 
Ana plays orange Coast Friday 
here at SAC. Coast finished third 
in the SCC last season. 


added the Donas’ coach, “if we 
can keep our injuries to a min- 
imum, learn quickly from our 
mistakes and are able to capital- 
ize on our opportunities, we 
should make a good showing. 
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